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PROPHET AND PRIEST. 



Modern Bible study has its chief significance in the light 
that has been thrown upon the Old Testament. This has been 
The Rescue *- ne obscure region of Holy Scripture. No amount 
of the Old of neglect could ever render the field of New Tes- 
Testameht tament history wholly unfamiliar. Limitations of 
time and space make it easy to see it all at a glance ; and the 
importance of these later documents as the sources of the 
Christian faith still further tend to keep them fresh in the mind 
of the church. But with the Old Testament it is not so. Its 
wider stretches of time, its obscurer outlines, and its very imper- 
fections as a finished record of revelation rendered the attitude 
of the church in part apologetic and in part indifferent. It was 
therefore a matter of greatest moment to invade this neglected 
region and maKe it a possessed and valuable territory. The 
rewarding character of this possession is today the commonplace 
of all biblical students, and the revival of interest in the Old 
Testament came not a moment too soon. When so well informed 
a writer as Mr. Goldwin Smith could declare that the Old Testa- 
ment is the millstone about the neck of Christianity, it became 
evident that fresh study was necessary to reveal its true charac- 
ter and surpassing interest. We may be grateful to modern 
biblical study, and especially biblical criticism, for the rescue of 
the Old Testament from a growing neglect. 

When the forces of biblical study entered the field of the 
Hebrew Scriptures in recent years, like the Israelites upon their 
entrance into Canaan, they naturally took possession of the most 
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fruitful portion of the land. This is the region of prophecy. 
Of all the provinces of that rich domain — history, legislation, 
Commanding wisdom, psalm, elegy, apocalyptic, and prophecy — 
Position of the last is unquestionably the most alluring. It is 
Prophecy ^ e central mountain range from which all the 

rest may be viewed and valued. Old Testament history, in so 
far as it differs from the extra-biblical discipline of Hebrew his- 
tory, is really the history of prophetic activity. From this con- 
sideration alone, if there had been no other, would the figure of 
the prophet at once become commanding. Deep interest was 
aroused in the men who became the leaders of Israel in the great 
crises of her history. The line of prophets, from Moses to Joel, 
has been the subject of prolonged and eager study in recent 
years. The faces in Sargent's frescoes have become familiar 
through the growth of this interest. The literature upon the 
subject of prophecy has grown to a vast collection, in which may 
be found some of the choicest and most rewarding volumes that 
biblical study has ever produced. 

But that which has made prophecy of greatest interest to 

Christian thought in recent days is the discovery that it held 

within it the vital elements of Old Testament reli- 
ef Prophet's gion The p rophet spoke for God He was the liv . 

ing conscience of his age. He was the proclaimer 
of the divine will and the disturber of evil men. The moral and 
political reforms wrought in Israel were his task. He was the 
voice crying in the wilderness to prepare the way of the Lord. 
He contributed the one element to the national life that made 
it unique and redemptive. It was not in sacrifice, or priesthood, 
or temple, or legislation, or psalm, or apocalypse that Israel 
fundamentally differed from other peoples. It was in that pro- 
phetic ministry which pointed out the ideal and wrought at the 
task of gaining it. Without prophecy Israel would have been 
like the other nations which it was her great task to outstrip and 
lead. When prophetic voices grew faint, then righteousness 
declined and the hopes of the nation sank. When the prophets 
spoke with no uncertain voice, then the sharp antagonisms between 
right and wrong were maintained, and men knew the direction of 
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the paths in which they walked. The prophets revealed the will 
of God, and thus made clear his nature. This is the essence of 
religious instruction. Men want to know about God ; to be 
assured that he is, and that he rewards those who seek him. If a 
prophet has nothing to say of God, he may well spare his speech, 
for men care not to hear him unless he can reveal the Highest. 
The prophets were the makers of Israel and of the Old Testa- 
ment, and this fact has lent a peculiar charm to recent Bible 
study. 

For in the last issue it is the bearing of the prophet's work 
upon that of the preacher that makes it worth the study. 
The Prophet as We are not interested in the prophet merely as a 
Model for the historical figure, or in his writings as mere literary 
Preacher products. It is their religious value which makes 

them great, the sense of urgency which they disclose to us. 
Looking at the work of our Lord, we see at once that he stood 
ever with the prophets in spirit and message. His teachings 
might take the forms made classic by the wise men ; his conduct 
might conform to the legal sanctions laid down by the priests. 
But the prophets were the models of Jesus, in so far as he drew 
inspiration from the past. This fact cannot fail to have immense 
significance to the Christian preacher. He wishes first of all to 
be like his Lord. The mind that was in Christ Jesus must be his. 
Then, too, he sees that the great men of the church have been 
those of the prophetic spirit. Paul, Augustine, Bernard, Savona- 
rola, Wycliffe, Luther, Calvin, Wesley, Spurgeon, Brooks, were 
spiritual heirs of " the goodly fellowship of the prophets." 
Especially did this phase of the minister's task emerge from 
the conflicts of the Reformation period. The Protestant 
preachers departed radically from the priestly ideals of the 
mother-church, and catching something of the fire and passion 
of the prophets lifted their voices like trumpets against the sins 
of the time, and proclaimed with urgency the day of the Lord. 
This has been the commanding note of Protestant preaching, 
and in no small degree of that preaching which has been most 
effective in the Roman Catholic church. The minister must be 
a defender of the truth, a foe of all unrighteousness in social 
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or political life, an interpreter of God to men, speaking for the 
living to the dead. The prophet is always needed in the 
church. It will be an unhappy day when his fearless and pas- 
sionate ministry declines. 

Yet there may be a danger, on the other side, that the true 
task of the priest shall be forgotten. Of the two functions it 

was the earlier, and its representatives were far 

Importance of t . ■ . . t j .u„ t •„ ,,u 

more numerous. It is to be feared that in the 
the Priest 

violent revulsion of sentiment against ecclesiasti- 
cism which marked the Reformation, the true priestly service 
in the church was largely cast aside. Priest and priestcraft 
became ill-sounding words in the Protestant vocabulary of dis- 
sent, and this low valuation they have not lost. However, reflec- 
tion will instantly suggest the necessity for both functions in 
the church of Christ as in the Hebrew commonwealth. If the 
prophet was the preacher of righteousness, the interpreter of 
God's will for his generation, the incarnate conscience of the 
people, and the uncompromising foe of evil men and methods, 
no less had the priest an essential task. It was his to bear the 
ark of the covenant of Jehovah, to stand before Jehovah to min- 
ister unto him, and to bless in his name (Deut. 10 : 8) . He was 
a father to the group of worshipers, and through him counsel 
was to be asked of God (Judg. 18:5,6). The dual functions of 
teaching and ministering are assigned to the priests in a well- 
known hymn: "They shall teach Jacob thy judgments, and 
Israel thy law : they shall put incense before thee, and whole 
burnt-offerings upon thine altar" (Deut. 33:10). It is not 
strange that a work so varied and so essential held in popular 
esteem a much more important place than prophecy could claim. 
It was equally certain that in the hands of indifferent or mer- 
cenary men it would sink to the level of a mere profession, and 
justify those stinging rebukes administered by the prophets. 
Nevertheless, the priesthood had its legitimate place, and it is 
significant that a New Testament writer who wishes not only to 
reveal the underlying relationship between the Hebrew religion 
and Christianity, but as well to emphasize one essential feature of 
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Jesus' work, elaborates the picture of his priestly character and 
ministry (Heb. 6 :20 ff.). 

Keen sympathy with the prophetic ministries of the Old 
Testament, the remembrance of the abuses of the priestly sys- 
„ „ tern, both in Jewish and Christian history, and the 

Prophet and possession of that militant, aggressive, and master- 
Priest f u l temper which the leaders in religious progress 

have so generally displayed, may have the effect of obscur- 
ing the real service of the priest in Holy Scripture and in the 
modern church. But both the prophetic and the priestly spirit, 
at their highest level, are needed in the Christian community 
today. The figures of Jehoiada and Hilkiah are not unworthy to 
stand beside those of the great prophets ; and Jeremiah and 
Ezekiel, not to mention the post-exilic preachers, were men who 
combined the priestly spirit with their prophetic ministry. The 
very quietness of the enterprises committed to the priests may 
have deprived them of that conspicuity which attended the 
heroic service of the great prophets. But none the less were 
they necessary to the religious life of Israel. If the prophetic 
denunciations of priestly greed and selfishness ring in our ears, 
not less stern are the same prophets in their rebukes of their 
recreant brethren in the prophetic ranks ; and the priests have 
not left their reply on record, save in fragments here and there. 

A priest is not necessarily an ecclesiastic or a ritualist. We 
need to cleanse the word of the prejudices which unhappy 

periods of church history have heaped upon it. He 

The Priest in . . . u • ,.1 • -,. ■ ^u u- u 

who has the priestly spirit, in the higher sense 

THE LfHURCH 

revealed by the Bible, is one who concerns him- 
self with the development of the religious life of his people ; a 
true father, a shepherd of the sheep, a teacher, a quiet minister 
to needy souls. If the annals of Christian experience fail to 
show so brilliant a list of names of this type as of that stern and 
unbending prophetism which is one of the glories of our holy 
faith, none the less do men of the true priestly spirit find their 
places in the story of the church. Such were St. Francis, 
Tauler, Melancthon, Fenelon, Robinson of Leyden, Baxter of 
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Kidderminster, Stanley, Liddon, Maurice, Erskine, Channing, 
and Bushnell. Such is every man who feels that his high and 
sacred function is that of a teacher of the mysteries of the 
spiritual life ; who essays, with true preparation of heart and 
mind, the sublime yet humbling task of public and inter- 
cessory prayer ; who fulfils in true measure the office of a min- 
ister in the house of God, and labors in the spirit of Him who 
offered up the evening sacrifice of the world. Every minister 
of the gospel must be both prophet and priest. In the ideal 
sense every Christian is such. But upon those who are called 
to leadership in the church, however small the company they 
lead, rest in particular the obligations and privileges of this two- 
fold service. Here stand also the teachers in the Sunday school, 
and all who have in their charge the cure of souls. To hold in 
balanced regard the tasks of prophet and priest, to warn, con- 
vince, and persuade, and at the same time to comfort, teach, 
and guard, are the coequal functions of the shepherd of the 
flock. 



